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AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RACE LEADER 


Perhaps the biggest mass movement ever among = : 


Negroes was the “Back to Africa” project of the © 
late Marcus Garvey, provisional “President Gen- § 

eral” of a Black Republic planned for the West 

, African coast. Over 5 million Negroes were at- 7 
tracted to his Universal Negro Improvement As- 


sociation and millions of dollars went into its e 


coffers. But Garvey came to grips with the law 
after his Black Star Line flagship sailed from New 
York harbor with a handful of Negro pilgrims. 
(See “National.”) 
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©] NATIONAL REPORT 


Groveland Man Gets Second Death Sentence 
Walter Lee Irvin, 24-year-old war veteran and last 
of the four defendants in the “Little Scottsboro” 
case, was pronounced guilty by a 12-man all-white 
Marion County ‘jury in Ocala, Florida, for the alleged 


rape of a white woman near Groveland, Florida, in 
1949. 

Irvin, still suffering from the bullets fired into his 
body by Lakeland County Sheriff Willis McCall last 
November, sat calmly in the crowded Jim Crow court- 
room and heard Circuit Judge Truman G. Futch sen- 
tence him—for the second time—to death in the elec- 
tric chair. There was no recommendation for mercy. 

In the course of the widely-publicized case against 
the four Groveland youths, Ernest Thomas was killed 
by the mob that pillaged, and terrorized the Negro 
section of Groveland; Charles Greenlee, at 16, was 
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given a life sentence; and, 
Samuel Shepherd was killed 
by Sheriff McCall, who 
claimed he shot in “self-de- 
fense” when the hand- 
cuffed prisoners—Shepherd 
and Irvin—“jumped” him 
as he was transporting 
them to the scene of the 
second trial in November. 

Electrifying evidence was 
introduced by the defense 
when Miami criminologist, 
Herman V. Bennett, testi- 
fied that the shoe prints 
taken at the scene of the 





Irvin being led to trial. 


alleged rape were made “without a foot in the shoe.” 

The defense lawyers—including NAACP special 
counsel Thurgood Marshall and Jack Greenberg— 
claimed that the State had not proved Irvin guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt and made plans for an} 
immediate motion for a new trial. 
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Irvin with lawyers Marshall and Greenberg at trial. 








FBI Arrests 10 North Carolina Kluxers 


The FBI swooped down on a North Carolina hotbed of 
night-riding terrorism and arrested 10 members of the 
Ku Klux Klan, including Early L. Brooks, constable of Fair 
Bluff, who was also identified as the Exalted Cyclops of 
the Klavern. Specifically, they were charged with kid- 
napping and flogging a white couple, which carries a pen- 
alty of death. However, an FBI spokesman revealed that 
over a period of several months, both Negroes and whites 
were flogged for such alleged transgressions as immoral- 
ity, drunkenness, failure to attend church, failure to sup- 
port a family, and general laziness. 

_ Among Negroes beaten were: 

e Dorsey Robinson of Chadbourn, who was assaulted by 
a mob which lured him into a car by asking him for a 
match. 

e Esther Lee Floyd, also of Chadbourn, who was taken 
from her home at pistol point. A Klan mob then cut a 



















shoe.” } cross out of her hair and told her to “tell everybody the 

special Ku Kluxers got you.” 

nero — The biggest raid on the Klan in history came as a relief 
oD 





to residents of the area. “It’s just like being able to 
guilty } breathe again,” said one resident who, like others, had 
for an} bolted doors and windows at night for fear he would re- 
ceive a call from the KKK mob. The Kluxers were re- 
leased on $5,000 bail each, but U. S. District attorney 
Charles P. Green said in Fayettesville: “I plan to prose- 
cute them to the fullest extent and at the earliest pos- 
Sible date.” 


NAACP Assigns Top Defense For Cairo Parents 


The NAACP assigned three, of its top attorneys (W. R. 
| Ming, George Leighton, Thurgood Marshall) to defend 20 
| Cairo parents, NAACP officials, and a white lawyer who 
were booked on the “trumped-up” charge of “conspiracy 
to endanger the lives of school children.” One of the de- 
fendants was a mother who was forced to appear before 
al. a police magistrate one day although she was to have a 
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baby that night. All defendants were released on $1,0 
bond. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that only 13 of 84 Neg 
pupils who applied for admittance had been accepted i 
former white schools. A majority of the remainder a 
parently had given up trying. 


Medal Of Honor Awarded To Slain GI 

The nation’s highest hon- ™ 
or for bravery, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, was 
awarded posthumously to 
Set. Cornelius H. Charlton 
of New York City, who died 
while leading a platoon to 
capture a vital hill held by 
Communists in Korea last 
June 2. Although wounded 
twice, Sgt. Charlton killed 
six Reds, led three charges 
up Hill 543 in the three-and 
one-half-hour engagement, 
and finally wiped out the 
last remaining enemy em- 
placement in a brave, one- 
man attack. His father, 
Van Charlton, an unem- 
ployed New York City por- y ta * 
ter, received the news with Sgt. Cornelius Charlton | 
quiet pride. Said he: “My son has proved that the Negro 
is worthy of the country’s highest honor. . . . His bravery 
has now been recognized by the President of the United 
States and the whole country. And even those persons in 
America who have felt the Negroes are second-class citi-} 
zens must in their hearts now know that that isn’t so.” 
President Truman called Charlton’s statement to the at- 
tention of reporters at a news conference. He said it was 
one of the most patriotic and outstanding statements he 
had ever seen. Sgt. Charlton is the second Negro to re- 
ceive the award. 
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DAR Drops Race Bar For Dorothy Maynor 

In Washington, D. C., the Daughters of the American 
Revolution dropped their bar against Negroes performing 
as paid artists in Constitution Hall for the first time since 
1939. Soprano Dorothy Maynor appeared there as guest 
artist for the National Symphony Orchestra. The ban 
against commercial performances by Negro artists came 
in 1939 after the DAR refused permission to Marian An- 
derson to sing in their hall. They said then that the hall 
was filled up. But the action was protested as racial dis- 
crimination. This time no such thing occurred. Miss 
Maynor’s appearance coincided with the opening of Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week. After her first group of songs 
she was cited by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews for her contributions to the cause of universal 
brotherhood. 


Edgar Brown Launches Fight On Rebel Hat _ 
Edgar G. Brown, di- se 
rector of the Negro Na- 
tional Council, launched 
a one-man campaign 
against the fad of wear- 
§ ing Confederate hats 

f | and labeled it “a symbol 
of disunity.” Donning a 
Union Army hat, he 
said: “President Lincoln 
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riton | Struggled for unity, and 

> Negrop @2Y extensive use of 

oravery Confederate symbols 

United tends toward disunity. 

sons int I'm going to encourage 

ss citi-| the custom of wearing ; 

n’t so”) the Union Army hat.” Edgar Brown with Union hat. 


the at- Meanwhile, Brown, a Republican candidate for congress 
| it was| in Chicago’s first district, led a delegation of 100 ministers 
ents he} t©0 Washington, D. C., to demand a senatorial investiga- 
. to re-| tion of the fatal bombing of Harry Moore in Mims, Fila., 
and other acts of violence in that state. 











Thurgood Marshall May Get Federal Judgeship 


A federal judgeship for Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
chief counsel, is forthcoming, sources assertedly close to 
the White House said. The appointment will be to the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District of New York. § 
The new post for the famed civil rights lawyer will come 
through within 30 days, the sources speculated. 


House Bill Would Penalize Racial Vandals 


Rep. Louis B. Heller (D., N.Y.) has proposed a bill calling 
for stiff penalties—including death—for vandalism com- 
mitted because of religious or racial prejudice. Rep. Heller 
cited the Miami bombings and the Hitler-type youth 
groups in Philadelphia high schools as the kind of vandal- 
ism at which his bill is aimed. 


Old “Brothers”: William Davis, 75, Meyer Pomerantz, 85, 
and John McNally, 78, join in a song at the fourth annual 
brotherhood party for old folks of Jewish, Protestant and 
Catholic faiths at Home of Old Isreal in New York City. 
Jack Singer, president of the home, received a citation for 
his efforts in fostering religious understanding. 
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Tax Office Takes reneotingayeei Ss Paycheck 

In Cleveland, steelworker 
Jacob Mitchell, 27, called at 
the Republic Corp. office 
for his $87 paycheck and 
was told that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had 
picked it up as part pay- 
ment of last year’s income 
tax. He owed $194. “We 
can’t wait,” deputy collec- 
tor John Broomhead told 
Mitchell when he promised 
to pay by March 15, al- ‘ 
though the steelworker ex- : Bee 
plained that he and his wife a a 
were without funds. Mitchell had agreed to write off the 
debt by paying the Bureau $10 each week, but found later 
he could not meet the payments. John M. Bowden, chief 
of a Cleveland district tax office, said he doubted if 
Mitchell would ever see the $87, since the agreement to 
pay had not been kept. Mitchell and his wife, Dorothy, 
who is expecting a child, said the Bureau took the check 
without warning them in advance. 





Florida’s Top Klansman Jailed 


Bill Hendrix, top man for the Florida Ku Klux Klan, was 
jailed on charges of sending scurrilous matter through the 
mails. A candidate for the governorship of Florida and a 
staunch foe of Gov. Fuller Warren, Grand Dragon Hen- 
drix mailed cards containing “drawings, epithets, and 
libelous, scurrilous and defamatory terms” to a number 
of persons, including Goveror Warren, Drew Pearson, and 
Representative Roy W. Wier (D—Minn.). Hendrix labeled 
his arrest “a case of outright persecution.” He hoped to 
become governor on a plank of “white supremacy,” de- 
clared at a recent Klan meeting that Florida “needs a few 
hangings” to insure 100 per cent segregation. 














NAACP Opposed To Eisenhower, pgp 


Racial integration in the Armed 
Forces, the NAACP fears, may be dis- 
couraged if President Truman is suc- 
ceeded by either Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower or Sen. Estes Kefauver. This 
was disclosed by Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP Washington bureau chief, in 
testimony prepared for pending Senate 
armed services hearings on the Uni- 
versal Military Training bill. Mitchell 
said Kefauver voted for Armed Forces 
segregation in a Senate vote June 21, 
1950, and that Eisenhower, testifying 
before a Senate committee in 1948, said 
that integration would be to the dis- 
advantage of the Negro soldier. 
Mitchell urged banning of segregation 
in any program of universal military 
training. He said the armed services 
are making progress in eliminating 
segregation because President Truman S.. 
gave the necessary support. Sen. Kefauver 


Judge Waring Retires From Federal Bench 

Judge J. Waties Waring, whose 1947 
decision opened South Carolina’s pre- 
viously all-white Democratic primaries 
to Negro voters, retired from the 
bench, ending a bitter battle between 
himself, the son of a Confederate vet- 
eran, and his friends and former as- 
sociates. 

He incurred the racial wrath of fel- 
low Charlestonians when he made the 
decision in favor of Negro voters, say- Judge Waring 
ing: “It is time for South Carolina to rejoin the union.” 
But, the full force of Dixie anger was released after his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Waring, called Southern whites 
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“decadent, stupid, selfish, savage, full of pride and com- 
placency, introverted and morally weak and low.” Then, 
Charlestonians stoned the Waring house and kept their 
telephone jangling with threatening calls. Significantly, 
Judge Waring announced that he is moving to New York 
to live. 


KKK Pressures Negro Out Of Election Race 


A 60-year-old Negro grocer withdrew from the city coun- 
cil Democratic primaries in Gaffney, S. C., after threats by 
the Carolina Ku Klux Klan. Storekeeper C. L. C. Glymph 4 
notified his supporters he was no longer interested in the 
council job and made public a typewritten note telling him 
not to be “misled,” since “it is not customary for the col- 
ored race of South Carolina to hold public office.” Glymph’s 
withdrawal left his white opponent, H. Crawley Porter, 
unopposed in a Negro-dominated ward. 
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Triplets Celebrate: With a big huff and puff two sets of 
triplets blow out candles on a heart-shaped St. Valentine’s 
Day Cake in celebration of the 18th anniversary of New 
York’s Children’s Aid Society’s Homemaker Service. The 
aring party took place at the Society’s Lord Memorial Center in f 
inion.” | mid-Manhattan. The triplets are from left: Pansy, Paul 
ter his} and Pauline Mullings, two-and-a-half years; and Irene, 
whites | Aronda and George Kontos, three years old. 
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In Negro communities in the U. S., Canada and the 
British West Indies, the whisper, 
right after all,” is becoming increasingly louder. In scat- 
tered, little-noticed meetings, old as well as new disciples 
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“Marcus Garvey was 


of Garvey’s controversial 
“Back-to-Africa” program 
are busy spreading his 
“black nationalism” doc- 
trine. 

While the radical racial 
theories of Garvey have 
been repeatedly repudiated 
by the NAACP and rejected 
by a majority of Negro 
newspaper editors, the 
spirit of Garvey’s “Back- 
to-Africa” movement has 
not died. Today, small units 
of the once-mighty Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement 
Association he founded in 
1914 in his native Jamaica, 
BWI, are still in existence. 
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Its members are attempting to restore the organization 
to the power it enjoyed in 1920 when its rolls numbered 
four million members. 

This year, on Aug. 17, for the third successive year, 
the Universal African Nationalist Movement will sponsor 
in Harlem “National Marcus Garvey Day,” a birthday 
memorial to the late popular leader. Although his op- 
ponents stoutly maintained that Garvey was a colossal 
swindler and an opportunist, he was acclaimed by thou- 
sands of Negroes as the true “Negro Moses,” and perhaps 
the most popular race leader of all time. Their intense 
loyalty to Garvey and his “Africa for Africans” proposal 
was reflected in the $10 million they invested in his 
organization between 1919 and 1921. 

With this vast sum of money, Garvey purchased three 
steamships for his ill-fated Black Star Steamship Line 
that was to transport Negroes to Liberia. He founded and 
edited a weekly newspaper, the Negro World, (circulation 
over 100,000). All over the U. S. he organized Negro 
grocery stores, laundries, hotels. His organization had 
branches in 38 states and on its payroll were more than 
1,000 orators, stumping the country in behalf of his 
colossal “Back to Africa” movement. 
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He Was Called ‘Negro Messiah’ 


Coming to the U. §. 
in 1916 on advice of 
his idol, Booker T., 
Washington, Garvey’s 
program spread like 
wildfire. By 1919 mil- 
lions regarded him as 
the Negro “Messiah.” 
But the fiery leader 
came to grief fighting 
his bitter enemies, 
Editor Robert S. Ab- 
bott, publisher of the 
, Chicago Defender, 
Garvey’s parade-conscious followers and Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
frequently staged demonstrations in Bois, of the NAACP. 

Harlem and other U. S. cities. He was arrested in 
Chicago for selling 
stock in his steamship 
line, was subsequently 
indicted for using the 
mails to defraud, and 























in 1922, was sentenced | 
to Atlanta peniten- | 
tiary for a five-year 
term. President 
Coolidge, however, 
pardoned him in 1925 
and he was deported 
to Jamaica. He died 
in 1940, penniless in 
London, without ever 



















Convicted on charges of defrauding * : 
by mail, Garvey was imprisoned in Setting foot on Afri- 
1925. He was later pardoned. can soil. 
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FORECAST 


Texas First. Texas will be the first state in the deep 
South to adopt some phase of the civil rights pro- 
gram. Abolition of Jim Crow seating on public 
transportation and in theaters will be the first steps. 


Book Of Short Stories. Gwendolyn Brooks, Pulitz- 
er Prize-winning poet will shift to prose for her next 
book, a small, penetrating volume of short stories. 


Negro Golfers. One of the three Negro golfers who 
will cop major places in pro golf tourneys within the 
next three years will be Los Angeles linksman, Eural 
Clark. 


New Vocalist. Bandleader Earl Hines, who discov- 
ered Eckstine, Vaughan, Simpkins and Jeffries, has 
another find, singer Etta Jones, who will be the most 
sensational vocalist of the year. 


Statehood Defeated. Statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii will be defeated because of strong opposition 
from the Southern Bloc. The additional four sena- 
tors from the proposed new states would make the 
two-thirds vote necessary to break the filibuster, giv- 
ing FEPC legislation a break. 


Football Hall Of Fame. The name of Fritz Pollard, 
backfield star of Brown University and an original 
Walter Camp All-American selection, will soon be 
accepted for the Football Hall of Fame. 
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Jamaica Leader Demands U.S. Apology ican 
Jamaica’s fiery government leader W. A. Bustamante it 
was detained at San Juan, Puerto Rico, on suspicion Off pe gs 
being a Communist and he immediately demanded a U. S§i,q 
apology. Questioned by an immigration officer, who later forl 
said the whole thing was a mistake, 
the blustery leader of Jamaica’s ma- Afr 
jority labor party shouted: “I demand ‘. 
an apology from the United States F 
Government. I do not care about the ern! 
consequence. I have been in prison 17 peo) 
months and I’m prepared to go back Eth 
again for my rights.” Bustamante ar- rep! 
rived at San Juan as Jamaica’s repre- wen 
sentative on the Caribbean Commis- x min 
sion. W. A. Bustamante} of t 
Ask 
British Guiana Welcomes Bishop Wright colc 
Bishop R. R. Wright, the new Presiding Bishop of the the 


South American Conference of the A.M.E. Church, was 
greeted by a huge crowd when he landed in British Guiana 
for an annual conference. Speaking in St. Peters Church, 
he said: “Your response to the simple gospel is such as I 
have seldom witnessed.” 












Front-line Education: 
While awaiting con- 
clusion of lengthy 
armistice talks in 
Korea, U. S. soldiers 
study 140 courses of- |? 
fered by the Armed || 
Forces Institute. One 
of them is Pfc. Savon 
Viggs, Memphis, who 
studies auto mechan- 
ics by candlelight. 











Japanese Paper Says GIs Father 200,000 Babies 

Tokyo’s Yomiuri newspaper, Japan’s biggest, said Amer- 
ican GIs have fathered 200,000 half-Japanese children. 
It urged that these waifs “with blue eyes or black faces” 
be sent to the U. S. Said the Yomiuri editorial: “America 
‘Bisa melting pot of races, so these orphans would not be as 
forlorn there as here in Japan.” 


‘} African Dignitaries Attend Royal Funeral 

From Africa and elsewhere saddened royalty and gov- 
ernment leaders journeyed to London to represent their 
people at the funeral of Britain’s King George VI. From 
Ethiopia went Crown Prince Merid Azmach Asfa-Wessen, 
representative of Emperor Haile Selassie. From Liberia 
went Gabriel Dennis, secretary of State; Henry F. Cooper, 
minister to London; Baron R. A. de Lynden, and General 
of the Army G. Charles Cooper. Also attending were six 
Askani tribal officials from Kenya, Britain’s East African 
colony, who made the 4,000 mile-flight to England with 
the colony’s governor, Sir Phillip Mitchell. 
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Worps or tHe Weex 


Federal Judge J. Waites Waring of Charleston, S. C., upon 
deciding to live permanently in New York City: “There's 
nothing more for me to do here. I would not sit down 
again just to consider a report and I am not interested in 
blueprints showing how ‘separate but equal’ toilets should 
be built.” 


The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., editor of the Catholic 
weekly, America, condemning northern race prejudice: 
“If Negroes were treated properly in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, New York and other northern cities, it would affect 
for the good their treatment in the South.” 


Van Charlton, after son Cornelius Charlton was posthu- 
mously awarded Congressional Medal of Honor: “The 
death of my boy in combat distinctly makes a liar of 
Paul Robeson and others who have claimed the Negro will 
not fight for our country.” 


Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior: “If we are 
to be true to the ideals of America, we can never permit 
tax-supported facilities to be used on a segregated basis.” 


Arthur Daley, New York Times sports writer, commenting 











on plaudits tossed at Rocky Marciano following his knock- 
out win over Joe Louis: “If Marciano is the second Jack 
Dempsey, the first Dempsey should sue him for libel.” 


Branch Rickey, blasting Chicago Cubs business manager 
James T. Gallagher, a foe of baseball’s farm system which 


Rickey invented: “If it hadn’t been for the farm system, | 


Negroes wouldn’t be in baseball today. Even Jackie Rob- 
inson, himself, agrees with me on that.” 


Gertrude Gipson, L. A. Sentinel columnist: “The only 
difference between a rut and a grave is the dimensions.” 
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25 25 2S TURNABOUT OF THE WEEK. After meeting 

several students from Oklahoma’s all-colored 
Langston University who were vacationing in Japan, Al- 
phonse J. H. Shibusawa of Tokyo wrote President G. L. 
Harrison seven or eight letters declaring his intention to 
enroll at the school. Quickly, the Rockefeller Foundation 
agreed to pay his transportation, and the State Depart- 
ment cleared Shibusawa as an exchange student, con- 
tingent upon his acceptance for enrollment. The plan was 
swiftly nixed, however, when Oklahoma Attorney General 
Fred Hansen ruled that a Japanese, in Oklahoma, is white, 
and cannot attend a colored school. 


S2343% REPEAT PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WEEK. In Chica- 
go, police nabbed ex-convict James 
Johnson, 52, and found his pockets 
bulging with $7,400 in cash. John- 
son, admitting that he had not 
worked since 1937, explained that 
after losing $20,000 in the depres- 
sion of 1929, he has not had much 
faith in banks. Police, however, 
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seized $2,000 in raw narcotics in James Johnson 
Johnson’s flat and found an additional eight packets of 
heroin inside his hatband. They also remembered John- 
son as the man who, only three months ago, strolled into 
a Federal Court with $16,300 in a pillow slip to post a 
$10,000 bond after narcotics agents arrested him for ille- 
gal possession of $66,300 worth of dope. 






















as 2525 REVELATION OF THE WEEK. Russia’s top 

sports paper, Soviet Sport, belatedly advanced i 
its reasons for New York Giants’ left fielder Monte Irvin’s i 
loss in the New Jersey Legislature campaign. Its reasons: i 
deceit and bribery of voters. } 
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2 ws NAME OF THE WEEK. Soon after Chicago news- 

boy Bobby Burnside was robbed of $1.50, he 
spotted the man who robbed him on a South Side street, 
trailed him until he attracted the attention of two police 
who arrested the suspect. Subsequently, the bandit was 
identified by another newsboy who had been robbed of 
$25. His description also tallied with that given by sev- 
eral other robbery victims, including newsboys. The sus- 
pect’s name: Jesse James Allen. 


25 3 Pe 2 HITCH-HIKER OF THE WEEK. William Wright, 

15, of Boston jumped into a box-car in New 
Haven, Conn., intending to ride west to visit his mother in 
Oakland, Calif. En route, the car jolted, causing Wright’s 
head to strike a wall. When he regained consciousness, the 
youth discovered that the 
car door had been locked. 
For four days he rode with- 
out food or water, huddling 
in a corner with only his 
thin clothes to protect him 
from the extreme cold. He 
was finally rescued by rail- 
road workers in St. Louis 
who heard his muffled cries 





and opened the car. He was fe a 
taken to a nearby hospital — ra 
where doctors reported he , 

was suffering from frost- - 

bite and malnutrition. Hitch-hiker Wright 


as as 4 ACCIDENT OF THE WEEK: William Bolden, 46, 

sat in a New Orleans bar drinking a glass of 
beer. But just as he raised his glass for a final gulp of 
the refreshing brew two automobiles crashed into the bar, 
knocking him from his stool. The drivers, John Bass and 
Lish Bedford, were booked for reckless driving. Bolden 
was hospitalized with back injuries. 
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Wins $35,000 Divorce Settlement From Grocer 

Property valued at more than $35,000 was awarded to 
Mrs. Marion Sentha Sanderlin of Memphis, in connection 
with a divorce decree charging mental and physical 
cruelty granted her against her retired retail grocery- 
chain-owner-husband, Joseph Sanderlin. Mrs. Sanderlin 
received: 1) household goods and furnishings from their 
home; 2) one-half of all rental and other property owned 
jointly by the couple, and 3) one-half of her husband’s 
remaining property. The Sanderlins had been married 31 
years and have three grown sons. 


Two Convicted In “Love” Conspiracy Case 

An all-female jury in Detroit - 
found Cleveland Gilmore, 34, and 
Edgar Wells, 27, guilty of stealing 
and conspiring to steal a small 
fortune from the Bethlehem Tem- 
ple Church. The chief witness for 
the state was Doris Keller, white, 
who testified that she siphoned off 
$15,000 from church savings for 
Gilmore during an 18 month period, 
and helped the two men stage a Doris Keller 
fake robbery which netted them 
$8,900. She said Gilmore, a married 
man, forced her to steal money by 
beating her and threatening to ex- 
pose their romance. The defendants 
were to be sentenced Feb. 21. Max- 
imum penalty for each charge in 
Michigan is five years. 

During her testimony, Miss Keller 
revealed that she introduced Gil- 
more to his present wife, and that ; e - 
despite all, she still loves him. Cleveland Gilmore 








LOVE. 


BY MAIL ORDER 

























LONELY? WANT A MATE? de 


For Addresses And Pictures Of Lovely PEN PALS, 7 
Some Rich, All Affectionate People Seeking MATES, 


Send $1.00 to P.O. Box 482. 
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Terse little ads like the above are popping up with in} ¥ 
creasing frequency in the classified pages of Negro news- h 
papers as more and more lonesome Negroes turn to mail— ° 
order marriage clubs in their search for “the right party.) " 
Many of the women who join such clubs are widows. Some} 2 
are new residents in big cities. A few are homosexuals. 
Most pen-pals, however, like most of the clubs, are simply 
honest, sincere people who are timid about meeting 
strangers and are looking for love by mail order. 

Finding mates for the timid and lonely is today a big 
business. About 500 such clubs rake in a combined income 
of $3,000,000 annually, bringing together about 25,000 
couples in “mail order” marriages. Since there are nearly 
3,000,000 unmarried colored people of marriageable age 
in America, and since it is so easy to start a “Pen Pal 
Club,” new clubs for Negroes spring up almost weekly. 
With defense jobs pulling Negroes away from small towns 
to metropolitan cities where there are few friends, small 
towners have discovered that the big city can be the 
lonesomest place on earth. 
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To many such persons the mail order marriage club is 
the answer to a definite social need. Since many of the 
white clubs will not knowingly accept a Negro applicant, 
some smaller clubs operate exclusively for Negroes. Stand- 
ard application blanks to such clubs call for precise 
descriptions of skin color, texture and quality of hair as 
well as similar physical features sought in a mate. 

Nearly all the clubs have the same method of operation. 

The mate-hungry person usually pays an initiation 
fee of about $2, though many offer membership for $1, a 
brief description of the person is published on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet which is mailed to other members. No 
qualifying investigation of the club member is ever made. 

.Some clubs list nearly 3,000 members. Their flattering 
descriptions of members usually run thus: “Mary Brooks— 
703 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y., voluptuous form, 
pleasant smile, medium color, 38, 155 lbs., 5’2”, black hair 
and eyes, a nurse, will answer all letters.” 

Many aspiring club members sometimes are seeking 
new mates in preference to an old one. A St. Louis woman 
wrote: “My husband drinks all the time. When he comes 
home he only sleeps, stinks and snores, can you find me 
one who does not?” She got 175 letters from interested 
men who claimed they did not have such bad habits. In 
another instance, the widow of a Baptist minister sought 
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Oldest Club Operator Is Bachelor 


and found a mate who met her detailed qualifications: 
“He must be about 6 feet tall, college educated, have a 
small car with automatic shift. I cannot shift conven- 
tional gears. He must also be active in Baptist church 
work and be able to sing.” She got her man who met all 
the qualifications except an ability to sing. Said she: 
“He sounds like a crow.” 

The oldest Negro club is the “Contact By Correspond- 
ence Club,” founded in New York by C. D. Bowling in 1926. 
Since the club has been in operation, hundreds of couples 
have used his mail-order marriage catalog to find mates. 
“As soon as they meet a mate they drop out of the club,” 
Bowling says. This makes membership fluctuate because 
there is little repeat business. “Either they get married 
and like it, or, they don’t use a club again,” he adds. 
Although he has been marrying couples for more than a 
quarter of century, Bowling himself is a bachelor. Says 
he: “I am not looking towards the altar. I choose to re- 
tain my own sweet bachelorhood.” 

Like most of the other clubs, Bowling’s club office is 
his post-office box number. Few of the clubs have actual 
office space because club members rarely, if ever, visit the 
operators of the clubs. Sometimes club members do not 
even see their mates until a day or so before the wedding 
is scheduled. 

In such instances several photographs are usually ex- 
changed along with payroll slip receipts, to prove income, 
statements of insurances, property owned and license 
numbers of cars. The exchange of pictures adds a side 
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line to many of the club’s incomes because club operators 
will usually arrange to make prints of snap shots in 
quantity lots for members to circulate. 

One such picture cost an Alabama peanut farmer $500 
in cash, a plane ticket from Cleveland to Alabama and his 
confidence in people. 

For months he had been corresponding with a beautiful 
woman in Cleveland. At first her letters were timid and 
bashful. Gradually they grew bolder and more exciting. 
Finally her letters were signed, “with all my love.” It was 
agreed that the peanut man would send her $500 for a 
fitting wardrobe and a plane ticket from Cleveland to 
Alabama. On the appointed date he waited for several 
planes to come in but his fiance never showed up. Fearing 
he had missed her, he showed a Red Cap the picture the 
lady had sent him. “Why that’s Lena Horne,” the Red Cap 
exclaimed. “Is she supposed to come here?” 

In Los Angeles, a man intent on “playing around,” ran 
a lonely hearts newspaper advertisement, giving a box 
number. He received several replies—one of them from 
his wife. 

Not all mail order contacts end on a tragic or comic 
note, however; in many cases lonely people have found 
the happiness of which they long dreamed but found elu- 
sive, either because of their own bashfulness or other cir- 
cumstances. Mail order love, in a sense, parallels other 
such “products.” If one makes sure of what he (or she) 
is getting, chances are good that he (or she) will not be 
disappointed. 











Sarah Vaughan is marking 
her tenth anniversary in 
show business by headlin- 
ing a show at New York’s 
Apollo Theatre where she 
first started. 


Paul Robeson, Jr., was sub- 
poenaed to appear before 
the House Committee for 
Un-American Activities to 
testify on his participation 
in the Communist Berlin 
Youth Festival last August. 


Woodie Strode, ex-UCLA 
football star, was signed to 
play a bit part in the forth- 
coming Monogram movie, 
African Treasure. 


Georgia Burke, housekeep- 
er on the radio show, When 
A Girl Marries, was cast as 
Catherine in the stage pro- 
duction of Truman Ca- 
pote’s novel, The Grass 
Harp, which opens on 
Broadway the end of 
March. 


Kiah Sayles, former secre- 
tary to Joe Louis, was ap- 
pointed Western Sales Rep- 
resentative for National 
Distillers to cover a 10- 
state area. 
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Dr. Channing H. Tobias, al 
ternate delegate to t 
United Nations Assembly 
returned from Paris to r 
sume duties as director 0 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


Pearl Bailey was given t 
go-ahead sign by her pu 
lishers to start work on h 
second volume of poe 
Her first volume will soon 
appear on bookshelves. 


James Edwards is perfect- 
ing his Spanish for singing 
engagements with Jose 
phine Baker in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Cuba. 















Langston Hughes will have 
his dramatic poem, Ballad 
of Harry Moore, premiered 
at the March 6 NAACP 
benefit in New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


Willie Covan, famed old- 
time tap and_ soft-shoe 
dancer, was hired by MGM 
studio to teach dance rou- 
tines to movie starlets Deb- 
bie Reynolds and Monica 
Lewis. 


Billy Eckstine, on a south- 
ern tour with Count Basie’s 
band, drew 9,000 fans for a 
$12,000 gross in Kansas 


City’s Auditorium. 
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BEST PHOTOS 


United Press 


Tears Over His Sled: Injured slightly when a car hit the 
sled on which he was riding with his two-year-old sister, 
tearful, nine-month-old Larry Andreus, is consoled at 
a Minneapolis hospital by nurse Phillis Langland. He and 
his sister, Tony, received bruises and minor lacerations 
when the auto skidded on the ice into the sled. 
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Combine Photos 
Customs Trouble: American dancer Joan Smith’s costume | 
is scanty, but she almost did not have any costume at all. 
She is one of Claud Marchant’s Tropical Revue dancers 
who arrived in London for Embassy Club engagement. 
The troupe’s clothes, on a separate plane via Paris, were 
held up by curious French customs officers. 
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N.Y. Daily N ews 
Their Son A Hero: Mr. and Mrs. Van Charlton, parents of 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner Sgt. Cornelius H. 
Charlton, fondly embrace dead son’s photo after hearing 
news of award. Parents of 12 living children, the Charltons 
sent two sons into the Army during World War II, another 
into the Marines and a fourth to the Coast Guard. (See 
“National.’’) 
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Detro 
Victory Strain: Lorenzo Wright, straining every muscle 
from toes to eyeballs, wins Michigan AAU broad jump with 
leap of 22 feet, 1134 inches. Competing for Detroit’s Tar- 
tar Track Club, Wright hopes to make the 1952 American 
Olympic track team. Although he won the event, his mark 
was far below the 25 feet he used to leap when he was a 
student at Wayne University. 
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Heystone 


Katherine Cakewalks: Katherine Dunham and Vanoye 
Aikens dance the cakewalk in the spectacular new show 
which Miss Dunham opened at the Cambridge Theater 
in London. The renowned dancer collected the material 
for her show from Caribbean and American folk dances. 
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C] RELIGION 


Church Buys Father Divine’s 500- Acre Estate 
In Kingston, N. Y., the Z, 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Church announced that 
it had bought Father Di- 
vine’s 500-acre estate at 
Krum Elbow, across the 
Hudson River from Hyde 
Park, family home of the 
late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. L. H. Blandy, 
president of the church’s 
northeastern conference, 
said the purchase price was 
approximately $25,000. 
After $100,000 worth of im- 
provements, the church will 
use the property for a sum- 
mer camp. Twenty-one of . if 
Father’s “angels” signed e and wife at estate. 
papers to acquire the place in the mid-forties. At the time, 
Father Divine said it would be used as a “Promised Land,” 
and nearby estate-owners raised strong protests. The price 

Father’s followers paid was not revealed. 


Protestants Hear Reading From “New” Bible 


Representatives of 50 Protestant denominations met in 
Columbus, Ohio, to hear the first reading from the revised 
edition of the Old Testament, the only revision of the 
Holy Bible to be authorized in 50 years. The service, at- 
tended by 1,220 educators from the U. S. and Canada, was 
part of the 1952 meeting of the National Council of 
Churches, division of Christian Education. Special ob- 
servances will be held throughout America, in Hawaii, 
India and Africa, after the revised Bible is published in 
September. 
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WROUGHT IRON TRIVET. At last 
food can be kept piping 
hot right at the table and 
served graciously with a 
new, beautifully-designed, 
wrought iron trivet by Amy 
Abbott, Inc., which comes 
complete with Sterno can 
and holder. To use, just re- 
move the Sterno lid, light Trivet with Sterno heater. 
with a match and casseroles and other dishes are kept hot 
throughout the meal. Because of its handsomeness, the 
trivet can be used as a centerpiece. A pair make wonder- 
fully decorative servers for both ends of the table. When 
not in use, the Sterno holder turns upside down to become 
an attractive candleholder. Price: $2.80 complete. 


“BROWN ’N SERVE” SAUSAGE. Fully-cooked fresh pork sausage 
links which require only 3 minutes browning to bring them 
to the table have been introduced to the market by Swift 
& Company. The sausage has been scientifically pre- 
cooked to “seal in” the seasoning and flavor. 





EARRING BAG. A dainty rosette 
bag, made to hold earrings, 
buttons or other jewelry 
accessories, is now avail- 
able in a wide assortment 
of beautiful colors. Made of 
rich satin, the Amy Abbott 
bag is lined and piped in 
contrasting shades. The 
bag opens like a flower. ,, 
When closed, its petal-like Rosette earring bag. 
top is held flat by a delicate satin button. Price $1.25. 
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CABI-DENT. A new, sanitary, toothbrush holder for all the 
family keeps brushes enclosed and out “ sight in its own 
dust-free, ventilated cabinet. De- 
signed by Art Metal Appliance 
Co. of Hollywood, the holder is 
easy to install, and its porcelain 
white plastic finish wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. Cabi-Dent 
blends harmoniously with stand- 
_. ard bathroom fixtures and acces- 
' sories, holds five tooth brushes. 


Price: $1. 


Sanitary Cabi-Dent set. 


ELECTRIC TOLE CLOCK. New ideas from the old world seem to 
be in vogue this season and are reflected in the new clock 
desig ens mead i introduced. Sure to win praise for its 





Old world tole clock. 


rare beauty is an authentically 
reproduced tole clock, decorated 
in exquisite gold leaf with clearly 
defined numbers for easy reading. 
The electrically-operated tole clock 
by Amy Abbott, Inc., hangs on 
the wall, gives constant and accu- 
rate performance, and runs on AC 
current. Twelve inches in diameter, 
it is available in traditional brass, 
or in colors of green, red, ivory or 
black. Price: $9.95. 


DECORATED PERFUME FLACON. A perfect gift for the “woman 
who has everything” is an aristocratic perfume flacon, 


completely covered with simu- 
lated jewels. It is attractive 
enough to adorn any dressing 
table, yet tiny enough to fit into 
a purse. By Amy Abbott of New | 
York, the flacon is encased ina ~ “jJewelled” flacon. 





soft imported suede bag, comes already filled with per- 


fume. Price: $3.98. 
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COASTER KLIPS. The newest practi- 
cal party gadgets for really dis- 
tinctive serving are lightweight 
Coaster Klips which grip the 
glass, bottle or beer can with 
convenient handles, and serve as 
coasters at the same time. Made 
of shining copper and smooth 
plastic in four bright colors, the 
Coaster Klips come in sets of four 
and fit a variety of differently- : 
sized bottles and glasses. Gra- ~ co arent: 
cious hostesses will find these Coaster Klips set. 
Amy Abbott coasters a blessing because they protect the 
finish on fine furniture and stack easily for storage. Price: 
$2.45 a set. 



































NEW SHAMPOO. A brand new soap shampoo which will not 
dry out the hair is being marketed by the Palmolive-Peet 
Company. It contains a special ingredient to make hair 
soft, lustrous and easy-to-manage. It is being displayed 
at toilet counters in an attractive bottle which is made in 
a scalloped design to prevent its slipping from the hand 
when used. Price: 25c for 214 oz. size; 49c for 5 oz. size. 


THREE-WAY HASSOCK. Un- 
limited utility is the 
chief feature of a new 
three-part hassock 
now being retailed by 
Corson Associates. 
They may be used as 
hassocks, or, by sep- 
arating the sections as 
and pulling out the Hassock with folding legs. 
recessed folding legs, converted into comfortable stools 
or tables. They will support up to 400 pounds. Price: 
under $14. 
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CE] SOCIETY 


NEW YORK. Two big costume 
parties, both held at the Sky- 
line Room, drew huge crowds. 
Josephine Baker was an hon- 
ored guest at the Night in 
Montmarte affair tossed by 
the Committee of Friends of 
the YMCA, but the real high- 
light of the party was the auc- 
tioning off of a Katja of 
Sweden original gown and hat 
modeled by shapely Ruth 
King .. . The Greater New 
York Links, Inc., and their 
friends filled the Skyline 
Room for their “High Jinks” 
ball, where guests wore well- 
known trade marks and com- 
ical labels strategically placed 


Costumed guests at Links. 





upon the anatomy. The lady who thought up the clever 
“trade mark” idea was Links’ program chairman Emily 
Pickens, who came to the party disguised as a Lil Abner 
character, complete with corn cob pipe and patches. 


LOS ANGELES. Crowning 
event of Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity’s 12th 
regional conference: 
Selection of regional 
queen at annual Star- 
light formal in the 
Zenda ballroom ... 
The suave Delta 
Rhythm Boys threw a 
press party such as 
the coast has seldom 
seen, prior to their 
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opening at the famed Larry Potter’s. Guests came early, 
stayed late, sipped lavish liqueurs ... Pyramid Pledge club 
members of Delta Sigma Theta sorority cut loose at un- 
usual pajama top party in Park View Manor, awarded 
prizes for most striking costumes to Dorothy Cain and 
escort Newton Harris who appeared in striped convict- 
like garb. Close runner up was Richard Munday, in Man- 
darin costume. 


CHICAGO. Two Greek letter organizations, the Alpha Kappa 
Alphas and the Zeta Phi Betas, are polishing up their 
sorority shields and ordering bushels of their sorority 
flowers to decorate the Parkway Ballroom over the coming 
weekend. They will host members from all over Illinois 
‘at formal dances. . . . The weekend’s best-attended style 
show was the spectacular fashionetta which modeling 
school head Betty Lightsy sponsored at the downtown 
Bandbox night club. One of the most attractive Spring 
fashions modeled was Mary Watson’s iridescent pink taf- 
feta after-five gown, which featured two detachable tu- 
nics over a slim skirt, and rhinestone buttons which punc- 
tuated its bodice and turned-up sleeves. 








Crest model Mary Watson in Chicago Loop fashion show. 
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PEOPLE ARE 


k Testimony of the notorious Odessa Madre, queen of 
*” Washington’s underworld, before the Senate Crime 
Committee, which might bring in the name of an ex- 
member of a famous quartet of singers. 





- The latest “revival” of Joe Louis romances that brings 
back into the picture tall, tawny Pat Rainey, Boston- 
born singer, now thrushing at Harlem’s Baby Grand. 


« The troubles Hank Thompson of the New York Giants 
is having with U.S. Immigration officials at Ellis Island 
who contend that the ballplayer’s wife, Cuban-born 
Maria, must take steps to become naturalized. 


ro The courage of Hazel Scott at her Detroit recital in 
which she played a full repertoire of piano music in 
spite of a severely sprained hand. 


- The tax liens Internal Revenue agents put on three 
luxury yachts owned by prominent Washington, D.C., 
Negroes. 


~~ Rosetta and Walter Reifer of the Long Island station 
wagon set, who are said to have tossed aside their re- 
spective legal actions for divorce, bought a brand new 
Fleetwood Cadillac and departed for a second honey- 
moon, this time in Miami at the Lord Calvert Hotel. 


sl. That knock-down, drag-out fight in a nurse’s home in 
*’ Washington, D. C., which resulted in a student nurse 
being expelled. 


si The mortification of comedian Dewey (Pigmeat) 
*’ Markham who, while playing the Howard in Washing- 
ton, put up a placard in the Stagedoor bar (next door) 
advertising his next appearance at the Club 845 in the 
Bronx. The number that day was “845” and Pig didn’t 
have a nickel on it. 
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TALKING ABOUT... 


«j. The surprise of that U.S. Census Bureau girl employee 

“in Washington when she pulled up in front of her 21st 
St. N.E. apartment in a car with her boy friend to find 
that her husband, a postal clerk, had gotten a “tem- 
porary” job as “doorman” for the building. 


«j. The Act of Providence by which Harlem’s Dr. Perry W. 

“Cheney, a 369th Regiment medical officer, was saved 
from being a corpse among those in the Newark Airport 
air crash. He was unable to close his office in time to 
make the plane. 


«. The Detroit policy baron who instructed his brother in 

"Los Angeles to find him a desert ranch complete with 
a pool, horses, garage space for his three “fishtail” Ca- 
dillacs and a rigged-up driving range for his golf prac- 
ticing. 


ne The bridegroom in Detroit who did not “cometh” for 
‘his Sunday wedding and who left his satin-clad bride 
in a confusion of embarrassment. 


«)» The sudden exit from Chicago of that cute little play- 

"girl who was a key witness at a famous Windy City 
murder trial several years ago. Reported in California, 
she still refuses to explain to friends whether she was 
“run out of town” or not. 


«}. Don Barksdale, star of the professional Baltimore Bul- 

“* lets basketball team, who reportedly fell for a shapely 
Monumental City ballet dancer, of Druid Hill back- 
ground. 


«j. The new tap-dancing act being rehearsed in Harlem 
"** made up of Sugar Ray Robinson and Pete Nugent. 


«}. The situation on Central Ave. in Tampa, Fla., where 

"the boys who “sing soprano” and the “girls who wish 
they weren’t” have brought on a big wave of killings 
and stabbings over their “love” affairs. 
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BOOK 
OF THE THE NEGRO FREEDMAN 
WEEK ( By Henderson H. Donald 


No era in American history is more clouded with phony 
fiction and fable, outright distortion and bigotry than 
the Reconstruction era following freeing of the slaves 
during the Civil War. In many respects it is a lost chapter, 
for many of the true facts about the Negro’s amazing 
postwar accomplishment in the South were obliterated, 
not only by night-riding Klansmen, but also by Dixie- 
minded historians. There have been several efforts to 
piece together the fragments from survivors of the era, 
from library documents and newspaper clippings. 

Perhaps one of the best-documented and most complete 
is a new volume, The Negro Freedman (Henry Schuman 
$4), which has been done by a Livingstone College soci- 
ology professor, Henderson H. Donald. His book, unlike 
several others on the subject, is a remarkable collection of 
facts that cast an entirely new light on the Negro and his 
strides forward after emancipation. Donald demonstrates 
the tremendous aptitude of Negroes in politics, schooling 
and skilled trades when given a chance, and his book 
deserves the widest reading by whites as well as Negroes. 
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Africa’s Inside Story Next Gunther Book 

John Gunther, author of Inside U.S.A. and a number of 
other books with similar titles, will spend the summer in 
Africa gathering material for his next book, Inside Africa. 


CF) JOURNALISM 


Southern Teacher Wins $2,000 enn S ee. 


Elizabeth Vroman, a 
young southern school- 


teacher, was awarded the 


$2,000 Christopher Maga- 
zine Award for 1952 in 
Hollywood, Calif. Miss 
Vroman’s prize-winnmg 
story, “See How They 
appeared in Ladies Home 
Journal last June. It told 
of her experiences teaching 
a third grade class in a 
school in the South. It was 
the first story she ever 
wrote. 


‘ oO 
Miss Vroman receiving award. 





CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Died: Georgette Harvey, 69, veteran actress-singer; in 


Manhattan’s Harlem Hospital. 


She was last seen on 


Broadway in Lost in the Stars, and is also remembered 
for her roles in Porgy and Bess, Anna Lucasta and Mam- 
ba’s Daughters. Miss Harvey lived in Russia for 16 years, 


performing there until the 1917 revolution... 


Dr. G. A. M. 


Webster, practicing physician in Chicago for 25 years; 
found dead in his office-residence suite. 


Born: To Carol Brice, singer, and her husband, Neal 
Scott; a daughter; in New York’s French Hospital. 
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EC] ENTERTAINMENT 


Screen Actors Guild Wins Amos ’n’ Andy Vote 

In Los Angeles, the results of a National Labor Relations 
Board election settled an important issue between two 
performers’ unions over the jurisdiction of Negro tele- 
vision actors. Screen Actors Guild won a players’ vote over 
Television Authority to act as bargainer for actors in 
Amos ’n’ Andy TV films and all other video movies made 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System on the West Coast. 
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HINES, ARMSTRONG EXCHANGE 


Tempers flared and harsh words were 
angrily exchanged between two giants 
of jazz, former associates Louis Arm- 
strong and Eari Hines, in a surprise tiff 
that bore all the earmarks of a red-hot 
feud. Point of trouble: a statement 
made in a backstage interview in San 
Diego by the trumpet king, explaining 
how he felt about losing piano stylist 
Hines from his all-star group. 

- — “I don’t give a damn,” huffed Arm- 

Earl Hines strong. “Hines and his ego, ego, ego! 
His big ideas! If he wanted to go, the hell with him. He’s 
good, sure, but we don’t need him. We have Joe Sullivan 
now. Pops plays fine piano.” 

Hines, fronting his own combo in Chicago on a club 
date, answered the Armstrong charges for himself. Said 
he, annoyedly: “I don’t know what the man means about 
ego. I had a band before I joined him. After three years 
in his band, I just got an urge to organize another group 
of my own.” 

Hines and Armstrong are booked by the same agency— 
Joe Glaser’s in New York. 
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Merger Near For Coast Musicians Union 

The first actual steps have been taken in Los Angeles 
to merge Negro Musicians Local 767 with the white local, 
No. 47. The matter has been discussed for almost a year. 
Local 47 currently admits only white members; Local 767’s 
membership is all Negro. The latter local has a member- 
ship of about 650, while the white outfit has approxi- 
mately 13,400 on its rolls. The eventual merger will be 
due largely to the work of bandleader Benny Carter. 
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WORDS IN JAZZ SQUABBLE 


Armstrong’s blast brought no per- 
sonal retaliations from Hines, who has 
played in two bands batoned by Louis. 
“I’m too busy trying to polish up my 
combo for that,” Earl explained. “Any- 
way, such a response by me would be 
plain silly.” 

As to Satchmo’s charge that he is 
obsessed with “big ideas,” Hines ob- 
served that it was “something else I 
don’t understand. Especially if he is 
talking about my coming up with 
things like concerts and string complements, with per- 
sonalities like Billy Eckstine and Sarah Vaughan.” 

What spurred the Armstrong tempest is still a mystery. 
Some observers say it was simply encouraged by a flash of 
temper. Others claim, however, that Louis was just voic- 
ing his side of a bitter personal conflict that has long ex- 
isted between himself and Hines. There is little outside of 
rumors to support either side. Only sure thing: the riff 
loomed as the first big personal war in jazz since the mid- 
dle 1940’s when Cab Calloway and Claude Hopkins resorted 
to fisticuffs to settle an issue of top billing. 





Louis Armstrong 
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When the emcee introduced 
Savannah Churchill as “our fea- 
tured vocalist” to weekend audience 
at Small’s Paradise in Harlem in 
1939, she was greeted with only a 
half-hearted ripple of applause. 
For many nights the Creole beauty 
from Brooklyn had argued with 
owner Ed Smalls for a chance. That 
night Smalls had no choice. His 
star act failed to show up, and for 
Savannah, it was her big opportu- 
nity. She had just quit her job as 
waitress at the Anchor Inn Restau- 
rant for a career as a singer and 
when she concluded her last set of 
songs, she was overjoyed in spite of 
the unenthusiastic audience. “I 
wasn’t going back to waiting table 
again,” she recalls. “That $18 a 
week Smalls offered me wasn’t as 
much as I made in tips at the An- 
chor Inn, but it was my beginning 
in show business.” 

Today, after 13 years, Savannah 
Churchill has risen to become one 
of the top recording stars in the 
business. The New Orleans-born 
singer is regarded as a top box-office 
attraction at the Apollo Theatre in 
Harlem as well as the Regal in Chi- 


Savannah Churchill Crashes Hit Parade 








Savannah has sultry 
voice, matches it with 
eye-appealing gowns. 
cago, the Howard in Washington, and the Palladium in 
London. 


Now in the $1,500 weekly bracket, Savannah wears ex- 
pensive, fashionable clothes and furs and is known as 
“Miss Glamour” of the popular female vocalists. Her new- 
est recording of Sin for RCA-Victor is one of the 10 rec- 


ords most played by disc jockeys. 
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Room For 
One More 


Cary Grant and his 
wife, Betsy Drake, co- 
starin the lively screen 
story of “Poppy” and 
Anna Rose, a middle- 
class couple who al- 
ways seem to have 
‘Room For One More 
child in their tiny 
home and in their big Cary Grant in family role. 
hearts. They wind up with five youngsters, some their own, 
some just homeless waifs whom they have learned to lové. 
The story concerns itself chiefly with the problems of two 
sullen and hardened children who join the Rose family: 
Iris Mann, a disturbed child who at first rejects the cou- 
ple’s offers of affection, and Clifford Tatum, a cripple who 
has never been the object of anyone’s love before. 

There are many laughs, many tears, and much good 
acting in Room For One More, with the adolescents finally 
being converted as a result of the love and kindness they 
find in the Rose’s household into healthy, decent individ- 
uals. A first-rate film for both adults and children, the 
Warners’ picture takes a fresh, frank approach to the 
problems of family life which lifts it far out of the routine 
domestic movie category. 
BunoOeoOSeaeecwBwanvpe set aaseankT 
Week’s Radio-TV Preview 
Juanita Hall and Avon Long on the Ken Murray Show 
(Saturday, .Feb. 23, at 8 p.m. EST) on CBS TV. 

Xavier University Choir on Negro College Choirs (Sunday, 
Feb. 24, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 

Louis Armstrong on the Ken Murray Show (Saturday, 
Feb. 23, at 8 p.m. EST) on CBS TV. 
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The Magnificent 


FAILURE, 


When movie starlet Mildred Joanne Smith first regained 
consciousness in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Elizabeth, 
N. J., her first thoughts were of the frightening plane 
crash that had broken her back, smashed her ribs and 
seared her legs. Her next thoughts were of the $1,000 a 
week singing engagement she was flying to Havana, Cuba, 
to fill, but now would have to delay for many, many 


As ‘slfe of fh non J Poitier in No Way Out, Mildred played first 
Hollywood role, but got no more movie bids. 
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more months to come. 

For Mildred, the crash was 
another in a long series of re- 
verses that had marred her 
stage career since 1944 and 
earned for her the macabre 
title: “The Magnificent Fail- 
ure.” This, in spite of the fact 
that she has been acclaimed 
by every New York and Chi- 
cago Grama critic and has had 
more good roles in Broadway 
plays than most other ac- 
tresses her age, 27. 

Even though Mildred’s name 
had often been spelled out in 
Broadway’s neon, newsmen 
who covered the plane crash 
did not immediately recognize 
the attractive young actress as 
the most well-known person 
aboard the plane. It was a 
day later when the papers re- 
called that she was a Broad- 
way actress who had also ap- 
peared in a Hollywood movie 
and London night clubs. 

Perhaps that was because a 
kind of two-faced luck has 
tossed heads and tails in front 
of Mildred ever since she went 
to New York from Cleveland in 
1944. On one side the luck 
smiled brightly with promises 







































Although a relative new- 
comer to stage, Mildred 
has played with such top 
Negro actors as Canada Lee. 
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of good fortune. 


On the other side it grimaced with mis- 


erable failures on the stage, yet not one failure could be 
attributed to Mildred’s professional ability. 
It all started in the later summer of 1944. At that time, 


Mildred had earned her 
Master’s degree in public 
health administration and 
was working for the City of 
Cleveland. On the same day 
she received an offer of a 
Yale university scholarship 
and a bid to play the role of 
Hyacinth in a drama called 
Men to the Sea. Between 
Yale and Broadway, Mil- 
dred chose the bright lights. 
It was her first Broadway 
role and her first flop. The 
play bored theater goers 
only four nights and then 
closed. But critics had spot- 
ted Mildred, singled her out 
for praise. “Mildred Smith, 
a newcomer to these parts, 
played a convincing role,” 
one critic wrote, 

When Men to the Sea 
closed, Mildred returned to 
Cleveland. But Ethel Wa- 
ters, who had seen her, 
called her back for a role 
in a revival of Mamba’s 
Daughters. But, as before, 
the revival hardly came to 
life when the play folded 
after a few performances. 
Again Mildred went back to 


First Broadway role was with 
Alfred Drake in Beggars Holi- 
day. It closed after brief run. 
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Cleveland. This time she thought of giving up; she had 
received two sets of good reviews, but not one good play. 
Next came the call for a part in St. Louis Woman, which 
cakewalked across the Broadway stage a little over 100 
times and limped out a failure. Again, Mildred got good 
reviews but little else. Later, Beggar’s Holiday flashed 
onto the stage, and again all the papers praised Mildred’s 
acting. But after 146 performances, her longest Broadway 
run, Beggar’s Holiday also closed for lack of business. 

Other equally short-lived plays followed in quick succes- 
sion: Insect Comedy, S.S. Glencairn, Forward the Heart, 
and Lysistrata, and as each new play opened and failed, 
realism was added to the nickname, “Magnificent Fail- 
ure,” because each failed despite Mildred. 

In Hollywood it was a similar story. Mildred was called 
for a role in No Way Out. The picture was well received, 
Mildred, as usual, got good reviews, but no more movie 
contracts. 

When work on the lots in the motion picture colony 
ended, Mildred again returned to Broadway, now her sec- 
ond home. This time she made a great change in her 
career which she thought would assure her success. She 





ge tie 
Mildred starred again with Juano Hernandez (left) and Canada 
Lee in Set My People Free, but play closed after short run. 








& is 3 , 4 Se 
Hospitalized after plane crash, Mildred reflects on career. She 
has been assured several top singing dates after recovery. 
decided to display again the singing talents she had not 
used since conducting a teen-aged radio program in Ohio. 

Fortunately, her big break finally came in London last 
year. She was an overnight singing hit at the classy Bag- 
atelle Restaurant on Berkeley Square, and her pay checks 
ballooned from $400 a week to $1,400. 

Gradually, Mildred began converting herself from a tal- 
ented, but unsuccessful, actress into a beautifully gowned, 
smooth singer. She bought a $6,000 wardrobe and seemed 
to be on the road to lasting success when the DC6 crashed 
in Elizabeth, N. J. Arrangements had also been made for 
her to take the lead in Cool and Crazy, John Wildberg’s 
forthcoming all-Negro musical. The producers of Gentle 
Folks, another projected play, also wanted her in a major 
role. 

Today, all this must wait until she recovers from in- 
juries. 

“But,” sighs Mildred, reflecting on her 
ill-fated career, “it could be much worse. 
I could have died in the crash. 

“It was a miracle,” she concludes. But, 
her close friends, familiar with the vaga- 
ries of her career, termed it another in a 
long succession of bitter breaks. Be: 
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White Miami Hospital To Accept Negro Doctors 


In Miami, Jackson Memorial Hospital’s medical board 
asked that Negro doctors be admitted to its staff. The ac- 
tion probably marked the first attempt ever made in the 
deep South by white doctors to admit Negro doctors to a 
white hospital. The board’s move to accept Negro doctors 
came after the hospital’s entire staff voted unanimously 


in favor of admitting Negro doctors. 





Auto Upsets 4-Year-Old’s “Ice Cream Day” 


‘Four-year-old Marshall 
Goode of Chicago was hap- 
py when his parents, Ed- 
ward and Odeatha, said he 
could spend the day with 
his grandmother. Reason: 
grandmother always makes 
a freezer of ice cream 
whenever he visits her. On 
his way there, while walk- 
ing on the sidewalk, a car 
suddenly crashed over the 


' curb. A screeching of 


brakes, a sickening thud 
and Marshall was down. 
Rushed to Provident Hos- 
pital, it was learned he suf- 
fered a broken neck. At 
Provident the brave little 
boy told JET that his only 


Marsh 





all Goode 


concern was: “Will Grandma save me some ice cream?” 
Doctors at the hospital, who placed his neck in a cast, 
said he will be there at least eight weeks, long enough for 
his little stomach to consume gallons of it. Driver of the 


car is out on bail awaiting trial. 
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Prejudice Leads To Bad Health, Medic Says 


Speaking in New York on the eve of Brotherhood Week, 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, said “prejudices, animosities 
and hostilities lead in the direction of physical break- 
down.” More attractive personalities belong to people 
free of animosities, Dr. Clinchy maintains, because high 
blood pressure, heart diseases, glandular upsets, head- 
aches and ulcers are correlated with hate. 


Mound Bayou Hospital Marks 10th Anniversary 


In the all-Negro town of Mound Bayou, Miss. (Pop. 
1,300), the Taborian Hospital, founded by the Knights of 
Tabor, marked its tenth anniversary with 1,500 visitors 
from 20 Delta counties. The day’s speakers included 
Mayor B. A. Green and Dr. P. M. George, hospital head. 
The hospital’s ten-year record: patients admitted, 18,- 
538; operations, 4,500; births, 1,630; out-patients treated, 
30,000. © 





Mound Bayou’s Taborian Hospital. 


Boy Dies In Seven-Story Plunge 


A four-year-old boy, awaiting a tonsillectomy at Chi- 
cago’s Provident Hospital, crawled out of a window and 
hurtled to his death seven floors below. Police said the 
child, Raymond Thompson, Jr., apparently was trying to 
go home. He was discovered missing when the nurse on 
duty made her check of the children’s ward. 
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CE] SPORTS 


Louis Announces Ring Retirement 

Barring the unscheduled prospects 
of exhibition bouts with “big gloves,” 
Joe Louis is through fighting. The an- 
nouncement was made first by his 
manager, Marshall Miles, who said in 
Detroit: “I am positive Louis will never 
fight again.” In Los Angeles, 24 hours 
later, Louis himself said: “I am 
through with fighting.” Joe said he 
had given up all thought about re- 
gaining the title which he defended 
25 times (far more than any heavy- 
weight champ in history). 

The future held several money- 
making ventures: 1) a $15,000 direc- 
torship with the International Boxing 
Club; 2) income from a Los Angeles 
housing development under his name; 
and 3) income from several other 
business associations. While thousands 
of fans sighed with relief on hearing — . 
the news of his retirement, Miles, ™@7shall Miles 
whose contract with Louis ran out simultaneously with 
his announcement, had one parting lament: “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “I allowed myself to be talked into accepting the 
Marciano fight.” 





Pirates Purchase Seven Players From Eagles 

Pittsburgh Pirates general manager Branch Rickey an- 
nounced the purchase of seven players from the defunct 
New Orleans Eagles, a Negro American League team owned 
by Dr. B. B. Martin of Memphis. They are: Marvin Price, 
first base; Eddie Brooks, second base; Leroy Hancock, Lar- 
ry Cunningham, and Lacey Guice, outfield; and William 
Beverly and Vincent Husband, right-handed pitchers. 
Rickey said the players would be sent to various, unde- 
termined farm clubs. 
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Cincinnati Reds Sign Four Negro Players 

Keeping a promise made at the tail-end of the 1951 
baseball season, the Cincinnati Reds signed four Negro 
players to contracts with their farm clubs. First baseman 
Charley Stewart and infielder Don Johnson, both of Cov- 
ington, Ky., were signed to contracts with Ogden, Utah, 
of the Pioneer League. Shortstop Gilbert Jones, Pitts- 
burgh, and Jim Summers, Rankin, Pa., were signed to play 
with Burlington, Iowa, of the Three-I League. Jones, who 
is 20 years old, was called the best non-pro in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 


Globetrotters Sign Los Angeles Star 

The Harlem Globetrotters signed J. C. Gipson, former 
Los Angeles high school star. Abe Saperstein, Globe- 
trotters owner-coach, said: “In five years, Gipson will be 
one of the greatest players in the whole world.” 


Run For Another’s Life: Jesse Owens, the former Olympic 
Games star who broke many records on the track, paces a 
Red Cross station wagon down Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago, on his way to give blood which will save lives of 
soldiers in Korea or elsewhere. Owens was the first donor 
to give blood in the Brotherhood Week drive sponsored by 








the National Conference of Christians and Jews in coop- 
eration with the American Red Cross. 
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Chuck Adkins Called Best College Boxer 

According to veteran boxing 
coaches, the best U.S. collegiate 
boxer is Chuck Adkins, San Jose 
(Calif.) State welterweight. He 
won the national AAU light- 
weight title in 1950 at 17, then left 
his Gary, Indiana, home to en- 
roll in San Jose because of its 
excellent penology school. Last 
year, as a freshman, he was in- 
eligible for the team, but engaged 
in two exhibitions. In one of 
those he outclassed Washington Chuck Adkins 
State’s Ev Conley, two-time NCAA champion. After the 
bout, both Conley and his coach, Ike Deeter, said Adkins 
was the best collegiate boxer they had ever seen. 

This year, he has won all four of his bouts with ease. 
Against Michigan State’s defending national champion, 
Jed Black, Adkins stepped up to the welterweight division 
and won with ease. Not only is he a student boxer, he 
helps his coach, Dee Portal, tutor his teammates. Ray 
Lunny, boxing coach at Stanford, predicts that if the San 
Jose star turns pro, he will be a main eventer within five 
fights. 


Walcott Finally Agrees To Charles Bout 

At long last, heavyweight champion Jersey Joe Walcott 
and his manager, Felix Bocchicchio, agreed to give former 
champion Ezzard Charles first shot at the crown. The 
decision was made following weeks of conferences with 
Jim Norris, president of the International Boxing Club, 
who said the bout will be held in June. 


200 Negroes Try Out For Dallas Eagles 

In Dallas, 200 Negro baseball players turned out for 
trials with the Texas League Eagles, surprising owner 
Dick Burnett, who announced last month that he in- 
tended to sign Negroes to Texas League contracts for 
the first time. Said Burnett: “I thought we might have 
50 or 60, but that 200 is amazing.” 
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Fzope Trouble: Boxers in two widely-separated cities found 
themselves in common difficulties: rope trouble. In Wuerz- 
burg, Germany, Joe Nichols got entangled after a blow 
by Ernest Sandoval. Oddly, Sandoval won the bout on 


a foul in the second round. In Philadelphia’s Convention 
Hall, Terry O’Connor gave Joe MacFadden a hefty push | 
to send him sprawling into the ropes. 
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Army To Induct Newcombe February 26 

Don Newcombe, Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers’ 20-game-winning, right-handed 
pitcher, will be inducted into the 
army on February 26, the Elizabeth 
City, N. J., draft board chairman 
said. Previously, Newcombe, who 
was in Florida at the time of the an- 
nouncement, expected to be called 
in late March or early April. How- 
ever, when four of 59 men sched- 
uled to go last week were deferred, 
he was called as one of the replace- 
ments. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Havana baseball ob- Don Newcombe 
servers were hailing Joe Black, six-foot, two-inch, 220- 
pound fireballer from the Dodgers’ St. Paul farm as a 
possible replacement. Black, winner of 15 games against 
6 losses, was called the best Cuban League hurler in four 
years. ‘ 


Week’s Sports Roundup 

@ Basketball: Morgan, 74; Lincoln (Pa.), 66; Delaware 
State, 79; Cheney Teachers, 62. Shaw, 57; Howard, 53. 
Elizabethtown, 58; Lincoln (Pa.), 56. Virginia State, 112; 
Bluefield, 64. 

e Boxing: Randy Turpin won on a seventh-round T.K.O. 
over Alex Burton in middle-weight bout at London. 

@ Horse Racing: Jockey Hosea L. Richardson won at 
Hialeah, on Circus Clown for St. Valentine’s Purse. Circus 
Clown paid: $14.10, win; $6.50, place; $4.30, show. 

e Track: Jim Golliday won 75-yard dash preliminaries 
in Michigan State relays. Time: 7.6s, tying meet record. 

e Track First: Harrison Dillard, Cleveland hurdler, was 
first to enter Chicago Daily News Relays to be held March 
29. He has won his event five years in a row. 

e Tournaments: National Negro basketball, at Nash- 
ville, February 28 to March 1. Object: selection of first 
“real” national champion. CIAA wrestling, at Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C., February 27-29. 
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National Negro Mortgage Firm Proposed 

In Cincinnati, the mid-winter conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, composed of 
Negro real estate dealers, met to discuss the establishing 
of a national institution with adequate finances to float 
mortgages on Negro-owned property anywhere. Accord- 
ing to Elmore Baker, Chicago, one of the sponsors of the 
plan, many Negroes who otherwise would qualify are pre- 
vented from acquiring property because of scarcity of 
mortgage money and usurious rates of interest. Other 


sponsors are Cincinnati’s Horace Sudduth, president of }« 


the National Negro Business League; Philadelphia’s Len- 
erte Roberts, reputedly the first Negro to acquire property 
in New York’s financial district; and Chicago’s Robert N. 
Landrum, president of the Dearborn Real Estate Board, 
Inc. 


CF] LABOR 


Blames $5 A Week Farm Wage On “Wetbacks” 

George Stitch, a Negro cotton picker from Gould, Ark., 
told a Senate subcommittee investigating the problems of 
migratory farm workers that “wetbacks” helped push farm 
wages down to $5 a week in the Southwest. ‘““Wetbacks”— 
Mexican farm workers who swim the Rio Grande to enter 
the U. S. illegally—and those brought here under contract, 
have “invaded” California’s Imperial Valley, where they 
work for any wage ranchers offer. Meanwhile, Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin told a farm labor conference in 
Fort Worth that ranchers who recruit illegal labor jeopar- 
dize national security and sabotage fellow farm oper- 
ators. He said an uncontrolled Mexican border leaves the 
door open for Communist infiltration and described it as 
“a hole in our defense which must be plugged up.” 
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E] EDUCATION 


D. C. May Integrate Staffs At Negro Schools 

The advisability of placing surplus white teachers on 
the staffs of short-handed Negro schools is being studied 
by Washington, D. C., educators. District Commissioner 
F. Joseph Donohue opened discussion of the proposal after 
studying a report from Budget Officer Walter L. Fowler, 
which pointed out that while several white teachers are 
available for transfer in Washington, Negro schools are 
short 66 teachers, which would cost the Board $116,820 
toemploy. Although some officials expressed surprise at 
the proposal, Dr. James A. Gannon, a Board member, said: 
‘We are rapidly approaching the dissolution of segrega- 
tion, and we had better come to think about white teach- 
ers for colored schools, and colored teachers for white 
schools.”” Said commissioner Donohue: “I personally fa- 
vor an end to segregation in the schools. The people 
should be given the facts as to what a dual school system 
is costing them. This is just one more example of the 
added cost.”’ 


Class Leader: Margaret 
Karau, 12-year-old niece of 
an African chief, has coped 
so well with Welsh language 
since moving to Blaeng- 
wynfi, Wales, 15 months 
ago that in last Welsh 
school examination she re- 
ceived higher grades than 
most of her British class- 
mates. At English she did 
even better. She topped the 
class. 

















S. Carolina Moves To Abolish Public Schools 

The South Carolina Legislature approved by a 110- 
vote a Senate measure to cut off state funds from publi 
schools if the U. S. Supreme Court outlaws segregation 
The action must be submitted to the public for refer- 
endum, and approved by a subsequent legislature, before 
it can become part of the state constitution. 


Tuskegee Dedicates $250,000 Research Lab 

A new $250,000 research laboratory was dedicated at 
Tuskegee Institute to the memory of late scientist Dr, 
George Washington Carver, who taught at the school until 
his death in 1943. Financed by the Carver Foundation, 
the laboratory is one of 20 which are to be used for 
research in organic chemistry, agronomy, foods and nutri- 
tion. Under auspices of the Foundation, research is now 
being done at Tuskegee for eight nationally known firms 


Parents Testify In Tenn. School Hearing 


A wave of arguments against Tennessee public school 
segregation was heard in Federal District Court in Knox- 
ville. A Negro mother, Mrs. Allen McSwain, testified that 
she was forced to send her four children to Knoxville, 25 
miles from her Clinton home town, because the town has 
no high school for Negroes. Four other parents said An- 
derson County school officials had denied them permission 
to enroll their children at Clinton’s only high school—a 
white institution. Replying to their charges, school su- 
perintendent Frank E. Irwin said Anderson county is 
spending more money to educate Negroes than it is for 
whites. He said the county spends $325 a year per Negro 
student, only $120 for its white students. 


Teachers Attend Special Reading Clinics 

The first of a series of reading clinics and workshop 
conferences, intended to improve the teaching of reading 
in elementary schools, was held in Augusta, Ark., by the 
State Education Department’s division of Negro education. 
Subsequent clinics are scheduled for Pulaski, Monticello 
and Lee counties, Arkansas. 
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Arkansas Board Demands Equal Schools 

Stung by a half-dozen anti-segregation lawsuits, the 
Arkansas Board of Education ordered the state Education 
Department to present to it by March 10 a plan by which 


-—§ Negro and white schools may be equalized. Board mem- 


bers told the department to make recommendations 
which can be carried out within three years. Said chair- 
man Marvin E. Byrd, of Earle, Ark.: “Equalization must 
be solved or segregation will be eliminated. I am willing 
to do anything to help with the problem, for there will 
be an economic, social and moral revolution if segregation 
is abolished.” Added Dr. T. S. Staples, long-time Board 
member: “It will be a hell on earth.” 


Texas Southern Vs. Australia In Houston Debate 

In a precedent-setting 1952 debut, the debating team 
from Texas Southern University engaged in a no-decision 
match with a team from Australia in Houston, Texas. 
With more than 400 students and citizens of Houston 
looking on, the teams debated on, “Resolved: that Fed- 
eralism is Becoming an Evil.” Texas Southern argued 
the affirmative side. 


Yesterday In Negro Histor 
Feb. 24, 1949—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
mediator, supervised the signing of the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian Armistice. 
Feb. 25, 1870—Hiram R. Revels, first Negro United 
States Senator, took oath of office. 
Feb. 27, 1939—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt resigned from’ the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution because the organization 
barred Marian Anderson from 
giving a concert in Constitution 
Hall. 
Feb. 27, 1943—The United States 
Navy announced that Negro 
servicemen would be used as = - 
other than mess attendants. Ralph Bunche 
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E] CRIME 


Armless Man Arrested On Forgery Charge 


In Chicago, 49-year- 
old Clifford J. Blount, 
who operates a tax con- 
sultant office, writes, and 
types 40 words per min- 
ute despite the loss of his 
left arm and right hand, 
was arrested on a charge 
that he forged a signa- 
ture and cashed a Fed- 
eral income refund 
check for $47 belonging 
to J. J. Mason and his 
vife, Coraleen. Denying 
that he was guilty of an 2 
illegal act, Blount said Cugord J. Blount 
Mrs. Mason authorized him to have her check mailed to 
him. He said he signed his name and deducted $7 due 
him, then offered the balance to Mrs. Mason, whereupon 
she refused it and threatened him with arrest unless he 
gave her $200. This was denied by Mrs. Mason. Chicago 
Secret Service head Harry D. Anheier said the arrest was 
made after Mrs. Mason complained to income tax au- 
thorities that she failed to receive the check. It was 
traced to Blount. He was released on bond, pending a 
hear ng. 


Mother Tries To Kill Son And Self 


In Philadelphia, a penniless mother, fearful that she 
would not be able to support her young son, fed 12 sleep- 
ing tablets to the eight-year-old child before slashing her 
own wrist with a razor. Police found Mrs. Doris Carter 
and her son, John, both of Brooklyn, N. Y., lying across a 
bed in a Philadelphia hotel room, and rushed them to 
Graduate Hospital. Mrs. Carter was reported out of dan- 
ger, but her son was still in serious condition. 
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Burns Child For Playing With Lipstick | 


fof New York City, was held in $1,000 





ry “Scottsboro Boy” In N. Y. Rape Case 
Andy Wright, 39, a defendant in the famous Scottsboro 
ape case, went on trial in another rape case in Albany, 
_Y. His attorney, Jawn A. Sandifer, called him a “vic- 
iim of fantastic conspiracy” and said the 13-year-old 
omplaining witness was being used as “a tool” to frame 










For thrusting the hands of her 
three-year-old daughter into the 
flames of a gas stove as a punish- 
ment, Mrs. Antonio Armstrong, 22, 








bail for the grand jury. Assistant 
District Attorney Peter Andreoli 
told the court that Mrs. Armstrong 
became enraged when she found her 
ddest daughter, Carolyn, 4, had 
been playing with her lipstick, and 
seized her by the hand. But when 
Carolyn escaped, he _ said, she 
burned Elsie instead. Mrs. Arm- 
strong denied intending to burn 
Elsie so badly, said she found some : 
things pilfered and wanted to teach 

the children that stealing was 
wrong. In court, Elsie was forgiving. a — 
She reached over her father’s Elsie Armstrong 
shoulder to touch her mother’s lips, and smiled as Mrs. 
Armstrong kissed the bandaged mitten. Mrs. Anderson 
has one other child, Celia, 1, and is expecting another. 


Numbers Suspect Tears Up Marked Bill 


While a Washington, D. C., undercover man was busy 
arresting him, Matthew Thomas, 56, tore up a marked $1 
bill given him on a numbers bet. Police had to paste 
together the evidence before taking him to court on a 
lottery charge. A U. S. commissioner ordered Thomas 
held for a grand jury under $1,500 bond. 
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Police Hunt Bottle Of Poisoned Milk 

In Detroit, police conducted a door to door search for 
a bottle of milk, reportedly containing deadly cyanide 
which an east-side factory worker had left on his porch 
to “punish a thief.” Callaway Lay, 39, said he put a pellet 
of cyanide into the milk, then became fearful after it 
disappeared that some innocent person might be killed, 
No trace of the milk could be found in the 16-family 
building where Lay resided. Lay is being held for investi- 
gation of attempted murder. 


Chicago Yeggs Bind Watchman; Rob Safe 

Eugene Willis, night watchman in the Chicago Herald- 
American garage, was bound hand and foot for the second 
time in two years by masked white gunmen who robbed 
the office safe of $7,000. When he reported for work at 
two a.m., a masked man stuck a revolver in his ribs, bound 
him and covered his head with newspapers, Willis said. 
The gunman then opened the back door and three or four 
companions drove in with their safe-cracking equipment. 
While they were burning open the safe, a nervous youth 
dangled a revolver at Willis’ head, at the same time listen- 
ing to police radio calls. After the gunmen fled, Willis 
needed 30 minutes to escape. Two years ago when he was 
bound while on duty, bandits escaped with $10,000. 
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Watchman Willis after being bound by gunman. 
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TOPS ALONG RECORD ROW 


Long rated high among girl vocalists, Savannah Church- 
ill is currently tops along Record Row with her sensational 
Sin on RCA-Victor. One of the ten-most-played numbers 
in dise jockey ratings, her record has given her new stat 
ure as a night club performer, brought new calls for en- 
gagements. Currently the statuesque Creole from New 
Orleans, in the $1,500 a week bracket, is at her zenith 
since quitting a waitress job in a Harlem restaurant 
years ago. (See “Entertainment.”) 








